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THE WILD BLUE YONDER 


- by Jessie C. Wheelwright - 
President, Hawaii Library Association 


Our planning of the fall program has been a harrowing experience for 
the program committee and the president. Since Dr. Robert D. Leigh's report 
arrived in Honolulu much later than expected, due to his illness and conflict- 
ing pressures on his time, there were two measures which had to be taken in 
a very few days - if we wanted the report cleared by our Fall Meeting dates, 
November and 5. First, the official release by the Governor; and second, 
the printing by the Department of Public Instruction. It is a long report, 
153 pages double-spaced. Since the DPI printing budget is rather small, this 
had to be done within its own offices rather than commercially, and such 
printing competes with other requests and demands. 


Governor Quinn wanted to read the report carefully before releasing it 
to the public. Many days went by, and the last HLA board meeting before the 
November general membership meeting was held. Dr. Leigh, then in New York, had 
to be informed. His schedule would not permit his coming to Hawaii later than 
the first week in November. As this time neared, we really felt the tension. 
Finally the Governor released the survey. We talked to Dr. Leigh long distance 
in New York, invited the panel members to participate, and the program committee 
was at last able to make reservations and issue notices. Since the printing has 
been promised for October 31, there is no time to plan buzz sessions for the 
meeting as we had hoped to do. So please borrow a copy of the printed survey 
from the Library of Hawaii after*that date, if you wish to be informed of his 
report before the meeting. They will not be mailed out or distribvted to HLA 
members. For your information, the full title of the Leigh-Crawford Reports is 
"The Governor's Study of Public and School Libraries of the State of Hawaii". 





The HLA Legislative Development Committee will show grest activity now 
that Dr. Leigh's report is completed, and will direct its efforts along lines 
indicated by membership vote. The Membership and Recruiting Committee has by 
herculean effort achieved 186 individual and 1) institutional paid-up members, 
(7 Mainland, 22 Neighbor Islands, 171 Oahu, a total of 200.) They are hard at 
work on recruiting and plans for career days. 








Activities of Special and Reference Section include issuance of a direct- 
ory of our special and reference libraries; and planning of an article about 
them for the national Special Libraries, official publication of SLA, to be 
published about January, 1961. This section, with HLA, will be hosts of a Mid- 
Pacific Librery Tour of SLA (over 5000 members} after the national convention 
in San Francisco next June. The Personnel Standards Committee is investigat- 
ing the idea of local professional, or pre-professional courses whose credits 
may be accepted by accredited mainland library schools. Jewel Hardkopf's course, 
Work Simplification In Libraries", will be a welcome stimulus ‘at UH next 
summer. Library courses at the East-West Center are being considered too. HLA 
Constitutional revisions may be recommended, with variations in membership 
status to recognize both training and experience. But whatever ovr qualifica- 
tions, experience, or special tasks, we must go forward together as librarians 
to maintain high professionel standards, serve our communities more effective- 
ly, and unite for the common good, whatever the future challenge may be. 

















AN ISLAND UNIVERSE 





- by Eleanor H. Davis - 
(A Talk To The American Association of State Libraries, 
at the Montreal meeting of A.L.A., June 21, 1960, by 
the Assistant Chief Librarian, Library of Hawaii) 


I am happy to have this opportunity to speak to you about Hawaii and its 
library situation and problems. But in a way I feel as though I were appear- 
ing before this Association of State Libraries under false pretenses. 


In the first place, we do not have a State Library. In the second, after 
reading and hearing about other states and provinces and their problems, I am 
inclined to think that ours are very minor indeed. However, in one case for- 
tunately and in the other unfortunately, it looks as if we will have both in 
the near future - that is to say, both a State Library and added problems. So 
perhaps after all I really am eligible to speak to you! 


In order to make our rather unique present and past library situation 
understandable, I will need to tell you something about Hawaii as a background. 


As you perhaps know, we consist of seven inhabited islands, ranging in 
size from little Niihau with 72 square miles to Hawaii with 4,000, and in pop- 
ulation from Niihau's 254 people to Oahu's almost half a million: the total 
population of the state is about 620,000. These seven islands, separated by 
seven to a hundred miles of water, are divided into four counties. Three are 
almost entirely rural, with a scattering of small towns and plantation villa- 
ges. A fourth, Oahu, consisting entirely of the City and County of Honolulu, 
does have some sugar and pineapple plantations, but it is primarily metropoli- 
tan, suburban, and military. Oahu is increasing in population by leaps and 
bounds, whereas plantation mechanization is causing a steady decline in the 
population of its sister islands. 


Hawaii differs from every mainland state in many ways - geographically, 
because of its island situation; economically, because its income is derived 


almost entirely from sugar, pineapples, tourists, and various Federal agencies, | 


including the armed forces; population-wise, because of the varied racial back- 
grounds of our people. Only about one-sixth are wholly Caucasian, and about 
the same number Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian; most of the remaining two-thirds 

are of Asiatic descent, but Hawaiian-born, and from two to five generations 
removed from their ancestral origins in Japan, China, Korea, or the Philippines. 


The great bulk of our people is highly literate, partly because of a 
strong tradition dating back to the New England missionary influence which 
began in 1820, with its emphasis on the importance of schooling; and partly due 
to the Asiatic respect for education. Every one except a few first-genera- 
tion immigrants speaks English, ranging from a peculiar Island mixture known 
as pidgin to standard English; all of the teaching in the schools is done in 
English, except for private classes in Japanese, attended by many children 
after regular school hours; and practically all of the books in our public 
libraries are in English. 


One of the least known differences between Hawaii and mainland areas is 
political, and this affects libraries very particularly. Our government is 
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highly centralized, to a degree unequalled in any other slate. Health, educa- 
tion, welfare - traditionally the responsibility of cities ar? counties else- 
where - as well as many other services, are elmest entirely financed and ad- 
ministered by the state in Hawaii. The causes behind this high degree of 
centralization are most interesting and can be very precisely traced, but are 
too complex to go into at this time. But it is this centralization which has 
made the course of our library development so unusual, and will continue to 
influence it in the future. 


In Hawaii we have had libraries of one kind or another for the use of the 
public for over a hundred years. As in other places, the earliest were sub- 
scription libraries, tut publicly supported libraries have existed on one 
island or another for as long as fifty years. 


In 1921 a county library law based on that of California was passed, but 
with the important difference that though each of the counties was to be 
served by a separate and independently administered county library, all would 
be subsidized by the central Territorial government. Thus we have today four 
almost completely autonomous library systems, each serving its own county of 
one or more islands. Each submits its own budget request annually to the 
central Legislature, and the necessary funds are provided by that body. All 
of the systems operate under the same civil service law, administered by the 
State Department of Personnel Services, and their employees are all part of 
the same state-wide retirement system. In addition, there has always been 
mich informal cooperation and consultation between the various county librar- 
ians. 


Though this centralized approach to library service might not work every- 
where, in Hawaii it has been highly successful. We have excellent libraries 
in each county, and have had for decades. As each county system has been set 
up,it has been administered by fully trained professional librarians. The 
problem of the small, independent town or village library run by some dear 
old lady on a fraction of a shoe string does not exist in Hawaii. The fact 
that practically all funds have come from a central Territorial or State Leg- 
islature, and that all systems have operated under the same iaws and salary 
scale has kept progress reasonably in step in all counties. There is no part 
of Hawaii, except the privately owned island of Niihau, that is not served 
in some degree by a central library, a branch, a station, or a bookmobile. 

The density of coverage varies from county to county, depending upon the sup- 
port each has been able to obtain, ranging from littie Kauai with a per capita 
of over $4.00 to the City and County of Honolulu with about #2.00. This is 
partly due to the fact that a library system serving 24,000 people needs a 
higher per capita to operate than one serving half a million. Also, the 
smaller the geographical area and population of an island, the more closely 
knit are its people and the more responsive its legislators. And, perhaps, 
some librarians and library boards are more effective lobbyists than others! 


Of course, none of us has ever had all the funds we feel we need for 
absolutely first-rate service. This has been particularly true of the island 
of Oahu - that is, the City and County of Honolulu. There the population has 
increased so enormously and at such an unexpected rate since World War II 
that we haven't been able to do mch more thai proportionately hold our own 
in the matter of new branch buildings and increased staff and books. But we 
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honestly feel that though quantitatively we have not been able to add to our 
services as rapidly as we would like, qualitatively we are doing « better and 
better job and one we can take pride in. This, of course, is said from the 
inside looking out, and when the results of the survey recently completed by 
Dr. Robert Leigh are released, we may find ourselves sadly disillusioned! 


Technically, school library service has been provided hy a highly cen- 
tralized agency which administers ali public schools, now known as the Depart- 
ment of Education. Actually, with a comparatively few exceptions, the only 
library service in the schools worthy of the name has been provided by the 
public libraries through collections or bookmobiles, varticularly on the 
islands outside of Oahu, and large amounts of staff time and books have pone 
to the schools instead of into activities which are the peculiar responsibil- 
ity of the public library. However, just last year, after twenty years of 
effort on the part of the Hawaii Library Association, the Department of Edu- 
cation appointed its first State Supervisor of School Libraries, and we have 
high hopes for future improvement. 


For some time past, the Hawaii Library Association and the county li- 
brarians themselves worked for the establishment of a centralized Department 
of Libraries which would combine all four county systems into one. Several 
years ago, while we were still a Territory, we did succeed in getting such a 
law passed by the Legislature, but it was vetoed by a Governor who was an ad- 
vocate of home rule and of turning all public libraries completely over to the 
county governments for both support and administration. 


When statehood came, the various public libraries again fought for a sep- 
arate Department of Libraries, but were placed instead under the Department of 
Education. This department has not yet been reorganized, due to a violent 
disagreement as to whether its school board shall be appointed or elected. 
Meanwhile, libraries function half in and half out ~ technically, we are still 
on our own, but part of the time we are treated by other state agencies as if 
we were as independent as ever, and part of the time as if we were already 
under the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Education ~ a most confusing 
and often exasperating situation. 


As I said earlier, Hawaii at present has no State Library, though the 
Library of Hawaii has acted in that capacity for such purposes as administer- 
ing Federal Aid funds. But with Statehood many changes are coming to Hawaii. 
Exactly what will happen to the public libraries we do not yet know. Dr. 
Leigh, during his five months in Hawaii, studied the situation carefully and 
in his report to the Governor will no doubt make recommendations as to our 
future organization under the Department of Education. 


Another of our major problems is that of library education. The state 
of Hawaii has no library school, the only courses available being those for 
school librarians given in the Teachers‘ College of the University of Hawaii. 
We accept for professional positions in both the public and University li- 
braries only those with a degree from an accredited library school, which 
means we must either persuade local people to go to the mainland for study or 
import properly trained librarians from the continental U. S. A. We have had 
fair success in getting islanders to go away for library science degrees, but 
the glamour of the big world outside to those Hawaii born and bred = plus the 
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very tempting salary schedules offered by some of you - keep: many from re- 
turning to us. Yet the Islands cannot absorb sufficient new g”aduates each 
year to justify the establishment of our own library school, and scholarships 
for study away have provided only a partial solution. We also need profes- 
sional stimulus for our long-time librarians, such as the workshops and in- 
stitutes which are a part of summer library school programs. Though a num- 
ber of solutions have been offered for this double problem we are still work- 
ing on it, and have as yet found no final solution. 


So you see that in spite of its soft, perfumed air, its beauty and its 
remoteness, Hawaii has its problems too, particularly in this time of transi- 
tion. We realize that many changes are coming to Hawaii, not all of them for 
the better; that both as librarians and as citizens there are things we must 
regretfully leave behind because of our new status. This does not dismay us 
too much, for after all, Hawaii has been in transition since the first Euro- 
pean set foot on its shores one hundred eighty-two years ago, and we look 
forward to a future of excitement and challenge. But we hope most sincerely 
that we can hold fast to the genuine values of the past, and most of all to 
that truly warm and friendly spirit which means so much to those of us who 
call Hawaii home - the spirit of Aloha. 


* + * 


ee» THE BRAINS CAME ... 


This is the year when The Brains Came, in triplicate, to survey us. Our 
school and public libraries were first examined by Robert D. Leigh, assisted by 
Carolyn Crawford. Then Maurice F, Tauber, of technical processes fame, arrived 
in August at the Library of Hawaii to suggest improvements in his special field. 


It's a Pride of Lions, a Gaggle of Geese - can we say a Squint of Surveyors? 
More better a Sequence. From our Sequence of Surveyors we expect great things 
in the years to come, when we have persuaded the community to accept their find- 
ings. Meanwhile, their work tools are passing into folklore. 


Washington, D. C., has Bernard Baruch's Park Bench; the Library of Hawaii 
has Dr. Leigh's Rocking Chair, where he held informal staff interviews. Miss 
Crawford has her Traveling Toothbrush (Have Toothbrush - Will Travel). And 
among our memories of hardworking Maurice Tauber are his Hot-Rod Typewriter and 
his ever-present Brief Case, where he kept his Missing Lunch and his Imaginary 
Slide Rule. 


He was here in Hawaii on his },8th survey, and this year on his sabbatical 
he will do two mores: a study of cataloging in a New York library, and then a 
study in Australia. After that he plans to pause in surveying and write a few 
books. 


He is a good listener, but one night he got a chance to talk back to li- 
brarians. The JOURNAL is fortunate to be able to present the talk he gave to 
HLA. It is a survey of library surveys, with-Dr. Tauber's own recipe appended 
by request. 

* * & 





A SURVEY OF LIBRARY SURVEYS 


- by Maurice F. Tauber - 
Professor of Library Service, Columbia University 
(A Talk Presented to the Hawaii Library Association, 
at the Oahu Country Club, Honolulu, August 26, 1960) 


I am honored by the opportunity to speak to. you. When Mr. Kenneth Slack 
wrote to me while I was in California, asking if I would speak to your group, 
I indicated that if he thought there was something useful I could say, I would 
be glad to participate in your program. It was suggested that perhaps I might 
want to talk about the libraries of Hawaii as related to my special assignment. 
Although I am gathering impressions of the library service in Hawaii, it seemed 
to me that perhaps at this time, when I have not yet systematically formlated 
specific recommendations, it might be premature. Moreover, it is proper that 
such comments be made first to the State of Hawaii, through the Librarian of 
the Library of Hawaii, who sent me the original invitation to participate in 
this project. Actually, the contract stipulates such a step. 


I might add, just to clarify my position in respect to Dr. Leigh's work, 
that my study of the Processing Division at the Library of Hawaii is not an 
integral part of his project. It is a subsequent study that arose out of dis- 
cussions by Dr. Leigh with the Library administration. However, in its total 
scope it is related to Dr. Leigh's general observation that there appears to 
be a fruitful field for centralized processing for the libraries of Hawaii that 
warrants the attention of the government and the library administrations. Dr. 
Leigh himself will not give detailed attention in his report to the specifics 
of processing. 


On the basis of this brief introduction, I wish therefore to speak with 
special attention to technical operations, on the following matters: 1. The 
character of library surveys and those who participate in them. 2. Developments 
in documentation, an area to which same librarians have closed their eyes. 3. 

A series of issues I have personally faced in a group of surveys. (If we have 
time, perhaps methodology may be examined.) . A brief note on centralized 
processing. Then we might have a short seminar, if there are questions. 

















1. Types of Surveys. 

Since I shall concentrate on some of the more personal matters that have 
been developed in such studies, I can spend only a few moments outlining the 
present types of assistance that have become involved in information or li- 
brary service. Some of these agencies have hit libraries only peripherally, 
while others are concerned with the examination of basic problems of informa- 
tion. 





It is probably well known to all of you that libraries have asked for 
assistance from surveyors for a number of reasons. 1) New personnel who re- 
quest an examination of the total present conditions for planning purposes. 
2) A problem area, wherever it may be - acquisitions, cataloging, readers' 
service, circulation operations, bookmobile service, branch libraries, &c. 
3) An evaluation for some governmental or accrediting agency. ) An effort 
to build up a case for the transfer or removal of some individual or indivi- 
duals. 




















Over 300 public libraries have been surveyed, as well as 100 or more 
university libraries, and numerous special libraries = perhavs several hun- 
dred in all, but special library surveys are usually confidential and unpub- 
lished. Examples of the agencies and individuals that assist in such studies 
may be listed as follows: 


1) Associational surveys by library groups like ALA, SLA, etc. 

2) Associational surveys by other groups, like the Social Science 
Research Council; the American Bar Association. 

3) Institutional approaches: 

a. Educational institutions: Western Reserve; Columbia BASR 
(Bureau of Applied Social Research); MIT; Stanford Research 
Center; Rutgers: and others. 

b. Endowed institutions: Battelle Memorial Institute. 

4) Governmental approaches: National Science Foundations Library of 
Congress; U.S. Department of Agriculture; National Library of 
Medicine; etc.; and aiso some approaches on state, county or 
local level. 

5) Commercial organizations: 

a. Documentation, Inc. (Mortimer Taube) 

b. Herner and Co. 

c. E. C. Brisch, who recently died. 

d. Cresap, McCormick and Paget; Griffenhagen; Kroeger Associates. 

e. Companies: Remington Rand; Ramos-Woodbridge; General Electric. 

f. Library Building Consultants, Inc. 

6) Personal consultantships: government. 

a. May be done through ALA, or philanthropic organization, e.g., 

Rockefeller; Ford (Fulbright); General Education Board. 

b. May be done directly by personal contract. 

c. May have the opportunity to select a team for study. 

7. Consultants on self-surveys: 

a. Foundation grant. 

b. Institutional self-survey. 





























In the June, 1960 issue of the Library Journal are two articles that are 
relevant to the discussion of surveys. One is "Surveys or Slurveys?" by 
Gertrude L. Annan, Librarian of the New York Academy of Medicine, and the 
other, "The Bureaucrats' Invasion of Libraries", by Lee H. Gregory, Librarian 
of Joseph Mann Library, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 





They have something in common. Miss Annan complains, and shows by example, 
how efficiency managers without library background or experience make recommend- 
ations in order to save money so that their fees might be paid. This is done 
by eliminating positions, especially when retirements are imminent. She des- 
cribes other situations that apparently were used by the surveyors with malice 
aforethought. 


The paper by Gregory is much more difficult to understand, except that he 
is more concerned about community surveys made by public administrators or 
sociologists or others in order to learn about people's reading habits. He is 
anxious that librarians should read and keep up with new ideas, and admits re- 
spect for Lawrence Clark Powell's ideas, but goes beyond him. He faces the 
opposing position that librarians are in charge of service institutions, and 
"not pretentious watchmen over the morals and intellect of the people they 
serve", but does not answer it. He is against the vosition that librarians 
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are not intellectual heroes, "when we", as one administrator +old him, "must 
spend so much of our time in administrative routine to keep our iibraries 
going." "But this is the focal point of my whole argument," writes Mr. Gregory. 


The history of librarianship has always had its readers and its operations 
men, and I am afraid, Mr. Powell or no, there will always be a need for both 
of them. Mr. Gregory even observes that Mr. Powell's antiquarianism goes a 
little too far. I have been on the platform twice with Mr. Powell, and he 
still has not convinced me that a library can be run effectively by librarians 
who only sit and read. I am convinced that Mr. Powell is not the only librarian 
who reads. It is about time that some balance is achieved in this respect. 


The growth of libraries has brought many problems of administration that 
the old-time librarian did not face. I recall some years ago, when the librarian 
of the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia had died, it was announced in the Phil- 
adelphia papers that he knew every book in the library - well over 100,000 vol- 
umes. It also said that now he was dead, it was necessary to catalog the col- 
lections, as no one else knew where the books were. A staff of catalogers was 
hired immediately after his death. 


The growth of libraries brings with it not only enlarged collections, but 
also new functions; new outlets in departments and branches; new materials in 
all the audio-media connotations; new personnel with more specialist training; 
new equipment and new outlooks on operations. Again, the growth of libraries 
and centers of information has also brought into the picture of library adminis- 
tration a great concern for the efficiency of operations and the provision of 
better and prompter service to users. Information has become more of a commo- 
dity than it was regarded prior to the recent war. It has become essential for 
progress, for safety and security, for planning, for improvement. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that in recent years there has been de- 
veloped within the framework of libraries and librarianship an area that has 
been described as documentation, which though allied to special librarianship 
is still somewhat different from it. Documentation tries to use all the science 
and skills of librarianship and has endeavored to go beyond them. In the Li- 
brary of Congress Information Bulletin, p.473, for August 8, 1960, there is 
the following statement: 





"The National Science Foundation has announced it will consider 
proposals during the current fiscal year for additional research pro- 
jects or studies of a fundamental or general nature that would produce 
new insights, knowledge, or techniques applicable to scientific infor- 
mation systems and services. Although the Foundation will consider 
any proposal for a project that may contribute to the general goal of 
improving the handling of scientific information, the research areas 
listed below are of the greatest interest at present. 


1) Information needs for the scientific commmnity: Studies or 
experiments to provide better understanding of scientific communica- 
tion processes, scientists’ information needs, and the extent to which 
needs are met by existing publications and information services, or 
could be met by proposed new types of publications and services. 





2) Information storage and retrieval: Research on the system- 
atization and mechanization of procedures for handling large volumes 
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of scientific information, including procedures for automatic analysis 
of texts of documents, automatic indexing and abstracting, and auto- 
matic searching of stored information; and tests and evaluations of 
existing, newly developed, and proposed procedures for handling sci- 
entific information. 


3) Mechanical translation: New groups wishing to undertake re- 
search on mechanical translation procedures and related studies of 
language should give first consideration to building upon and comple- 
menting the intensive work already accomplished by established groups." 





These matters may be far removed from the everyday headaches of many of 
you, but I assure you they are related to your work. Many of the research 
projects which seem remote to ordinary library problems will eventually build 
up into a body of knowledge that might just do something useful for libraries 
in general. Already faculty members, for example, have become aware of possi- 
bilities, and in the survey of the Columbia University libraries two years 
ago, one of the comments by faculty that occurred more than once was, "When 
are you going to put your card catalog on an electronic tape?" 


Even the students want the short cuts. Dr. Samuel Rothstein, associate 
librarian at the University of British Columbia, told an ALA audience in Mont- 
real last summer a story that apparently came from the University of Illinois. 
A student there wanted some information on a certain subject; they found him 
a book, It was too long, so they located an article instead. The article was 
still too long, and that bravely smiling librarian produced an abstract of it. 
At which point the student wistfully asked: "Do you happen to have a record- 
ing of the abstract?" 


2. Developments In Documentation. 

Aware of the developments of documentation and scientific information 
service, the National Science Foundation's Office of Science Information Serv- 
ice has been publishing reports on Current Research and Development in Scien- 
tific Information. The sixth report of this series came out in May, 1960. 

It is worth pointing out that the report is significant to academic and re- 
search librarians, in that it provides a guide to present research in the 
field. It seemed desirable, in a quick review of it, to make some analysis 
of the areas of interest, as well as some breakdown of the institutions, or- 
ganizations, and other agencies involved in sponsoring such research. 











A glance at the index of the report shows such headings as Abstracting, 
Analysis of reference questions, Artificial intelligence (Learning in machines, 
Heuristic programming, Self-adapting machines), Automatic abstracting and de- 
Sign, Chemical compound structure codes, Classification systems, Coding systems, 
Comparison of systems, Computer programs, Concordances, dictionaries and the- 
sauruses, Economic evaluation of systems, Equipment for linguistic analysis, 
Equipment for mechanical translation, Equipment for searching or selecting 
(punched cards, computers, film devices, peek-a-boo devices, specially de- 
signed; and storage devices), Indexing and indexing systems, Information flow 
and dissemination, Information systems, Languages in mechanical translation 
equipment, Library operations and problems, Medical communication problems and 
literature studies, Operations research, Publication experiments and studies, 
and Scientific subjects in mechanical translation research. 
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Among the organizations active in the research projects, <: 


few, are? 


American Institute of Physics 

Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency 

Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux 

AVCO Corporation 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 

Benson-Lehner Corporation 

Birkbeck College 

Cambridge Institute of Technology 

Case Institute of Technology 

Chemical Abstracts Service 

Columbia University 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Esso Research & Engineering Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Harvard University 

Human Relations Area Files 

Indiana University 

International Business Machines 
Corporation 

Library Research Circle (India) 


mention only a 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

National Bureau of Standards 

National Library of Medicine 

New York Botanical Garden 

New York Public Library 

Radio Corporation of America 

Ramos-Woodbridge 

Rand Corporation 

Remington Rand 

Rutgers University 

Soviet Government, various agencies 

Systems Development Corporation 

U. S. Patent Office 

U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 

Universities of California, Chicago, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Washington 

Wayne State University 

Western Reserve University 

Wildlife Disease Association 

Yale University 


There is no need to list the names of individuals included, as it would 
be too lengthy a task, but it might be said that individuals include many li- 
brarians, as well as engineers, linguists, specialists in commercial organi- 
zations engaged in information systems research, semanticists, historians, and 


scientists from various fields. 


Obviously, many hundreds of thousands of dollars, if not millions, are 
being put into research on problems in the general fields of communications 
and library service (or information service, depending on whether or not you 
are a documentalist). What might be expected of this research in terms of 
the needs of libraries or information centers, such as satisfying demands of 
students and faculty members in universities? Or of research workers in pub- 
lic and special libraries? This is a difficult pair of questions to answer, 
but they mst be answered if continued support is to be given these projects. 
Librarians have a stake in this program whether they wish to participate or not. 


3. Major Issues In Surveys. 


In the application of survey methodology to library problems, I will 
select out of a group of surveys some major issues that are related to either 
the entire library, or a part of a library, such as its reference. service, 


its processing division, or its special collections division. 


In selecting 


these surveys, I will not name them specifically because it is not relevant to 


specify the institutions. 
Historical backgrot 





und and growth. 
3) Financial shortcomings. L) Personnel inadequacies. 


I am concerned with illustrating matters of 1) 
2) Governmental restrictions and relations. 





5) Failures in operations. 





6) Failures in facilities and in adapting equipment, forms or other technical 














improvements to operations. 7) Failures in planning.and foresight. 
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1) Historical background and growth. Any proper stuc: of a library must 
examine it in the light of its historical background and growth, The develope 
ment of a library system over a long period of time carries with it certain 
inheritances. For example, a recent study involved the merger of two large 
collections in one city = one a 600,000 volume collection classified by the 
Library of Congress system, following ALA and LC rules of descriptive cataloging 
and the LC list of subject headings. The other was an 800,000 volume collec- 
tion classified by the Dewey Decimal system, although with many variations and 
local adaptations, following ALA and LC descriptive cataloging rules but also 
local approaches, and using LC subject headings with ALA headings and other 
terms interspersed. It almost appeared as if the two libraries had tried to 
compete by adjusting themselves to different procedures or systems. 





What has the historical background to do with the situation? In this 
particular case, the historical situation weighed heavily upon the Library 
Board in making a decision to accept a recommendation that the collections of 
the two libraries be merged into a single library, using the LC classification, 
LC and ALA cataloging rules, and LC subject headings. The assumption by some 
that a public library should not use the LC classification was itself a fallacy 
based upon traditional familiarity with Dewey. 


The important motive in the recomendation to accept one classification, 
one set of Cataloging rules, and one list of subject headings = for both main 
library and branches - was to set in motion a group of procedures and opera- 
tions that could be administered centrally without becoming invelved in excep- 
tions. Some of the exceptions or local variations were developed many years 
before by staff members who had gone on to cther positions elsewhere. Some 
one had not been either bold enough or in a position to make major decisions. 


2) Governmental restrictions and relations. Regional library service 
has to go beyond usual governmental restrictions on jurisdiction, ownership, 
and accountability if it is to be effective. In the verious efforts to set up 
centralized processing systems on the Mainlend, there have been examples of 
situations requiring clarification of these matters. The appearance of a 
situation involving the merging of a publicly supported library with one that 
has had private support raised the question as to how it would be possible to 
retain jurisdiction over a collection when the budgets were consolidated and a 
single acquisitions and cataloging program was installed. The legal aspects 
of this particular situation were clarified to the extent that the collections 
were permitted to be merged without saddling the library with the necessity 
of keeping separate records to show ownership. In enother library situation 
where this same problem existed, it was not possible to persuade one of the 
librarians to see any virtues in cooperative acquisitions, (he thought he 
would lose his independence) and he convinced his superior officers that such 
cooperation would lead to much trouble. Some years later, it became clear 
that centralized processing would be both an economical and efficient factor, 
and it has since been introduced. 





3) Financial shortcomings. It is easy to blame library inadequacies on 
insufficient funds. In many cases it is undeniable that problems of service 
could be solved by additional money. The picture is not a clear one, however, 
in cases where there has been less attention given te the usefulness of such 
funds as have been available. For example, in one library system, because of 
a failure to coordinate the funds of various agencies, the total amount of 
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funds actually used for library services was underestimated by almost $75,000 
a year for many years. 


The financial support of a library is 4 relative thing, and more money 
may not solve basic problems. In a public library surveyed recently, it was 
clear that the financing of the cataloging department had not been a case of 
shortchanging it in support, but rather a failure of the department's adminis- 
tration to use its funds to the fullest extent. JI would not wish to leave you 
with the idea that financial support is not an important matter. Libraries in 
general have not always been as well supported as they should be, and in the 
past, librarians have had a relatively hard role in impressing many budget makers 
that their service is indispensable. Some librarians call themselves "Document- 
alists", and at least one library calls itself a "Research Center” in order to 
get grants. Certainly, salaries have to be high enough in these competitive 
times to make it possible to attract qualified personnel, call them what you will 


4) Personnel inadequacies. A university librarian of considerable reputati 
on the Mainland, both as a practitioner and a surveyor, said that in his exper- 
ience of investigating the lapses in effective library service, he found that 
most of the trouble developed from poor personnel = either unqualified for the 
task, or ineffective in the task assigned to them. 





More important than either of these, however, because it happens more fre- 
quently and is adjustable to a large degree, is the improper assignment of 
duties to certain personnel. Again in the large public library I referred to 
earlier, it was found that there was so much revising going on in the library 
cataloging department that production was much lower than it should have been. 
It was clear that unless it was possible to introduce cataloging without con- 
stant revision, there would be no gain in production. Of course, this intro- 
duces the element of calculated risk or an acceptable level of possible error - 
but a policy of placing responsibility upon those who are willing to accept it 
is a possible choice between getting a job done and heaving what is claimed to 
be perfect records. Such statements as "We have always done it this way", "We 
tried it once before and it did not work", "It may be all right somewhere else 
but it does not fit our conditions", and similar statements represent an ap- 
proach that may not permit the development of new operations or the full utili- 
zation of staff. Any bold effort usually involves personnel who are willing to 
participate in a situation that may even be chaotic for a time = chaotic, but 
still containing the core of more efficient production or better service later 
on. 


Inadequate personnel in terms of numbers, of course, is a purely financial 
matter. Standards for libraries usually include a formula that suggests how 
many staff should serve a library of a certain size or circulation. Similarly, 
efforts are made, and these may be more tailoreij to the individual institution 
than other standards or guide posts, +o have staff sizes worked up on the basis 
of general experience. For example, a cataloger should keep two clerks busy. 
In situations where a staff is operating at capacity, an addition of $25,000 
in the book budget should carry with it a stipulation for additional personnel 
in both acquisitions and cataloging, and if periodicals are involved, in the 
bindery=-preparations personnel and the binding budget. 


5) Failures in operations. Hindsight is a wnderful thing. It is easy 
for a surveyor to come upon the scene and say, "You should have done this, or 
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that, and this would not have happened." The people on the job are likely to 
know all about this point of view, and are not impressed. In one library in 
which I collaborated on a survey, we came into a situation where the librarian 
had started reclassification from the Cutter to the Dewey system. This was a 
university library,which then had about 180,000 volumes. Already 32,000 
volumes had been changed from Cutter to Dewey. My associate on this survey and 
I considered the situation, and so far as I am concerned, I believe we made a 
mistake. We recommended that since the move to the Dewey had gone as far as 

it had, it did not seem desirable to shift to the LC system, which would have 
been preferable. This, I am afraid, was compounding an error. The only reason 
the decision had been made to go to Dewey was because it would have been a 
little problem to distinguish the LC numbers from the old Cutter system, which 
also uses letters. The recommendation to change to LC would have been the 
realistic move. I do not believe, once an error has been discovered, that it 
is wise or practical to continue a practice just to be consistent, or because 
it makes more trouble to change it. What one winds up with is being consistent- 
ly wrong. 


Some twenty years ago an engineering librarian wrote to me about shifting 
the classification from Dewey to LC. I told her that if her collection was 
likely to grow - it had about 61,000 volumes and is now well over 300,000 = she 
probably should change to LC. Only last year I learned that she had not changed, 
because it looked like too much trouble. She is reluctant to believe that this 
was an error in judgment, even though her catalogers complain constantly about 
the system. 


A library recently introduced a Flexowriter to handle card reproduction. 
The Flexowriter does a neat job of reproducing. However, it can carry only a 
certain load during eight hours, particularly if it is coded to prepare all 
cards, i.e., subjects and added entries. It was soon discovered that an addi- 
tional sum of money was needed for either purchasing LC printed catalog cards 
or for paying personnel for reproducing cards over a longer period of time. 
This was a failure in operations; the eye was on the genius of the equipment, 
rather than on its performance in terms of load. The relation between machine 
and personnel was not worked out precisely. It was suggested that perhaps some 
one could stay overtime and work the machine twelve or fourteen hours daily. 
But there was no money for personnel, much less for overtime. In fact, the 
Flexowriter was supposed to eliminate one clerical position, at least. 


6) Failures in facilities, equipment, forms, &c. There are many libraries 
which have poor physical plants. Out of the poor physical conditions, limited 
quarters, poor lighting, poor ventilation, poor communication and transporta- 
tion devices, there is waste - in time, motion, and energy. Such a condition 
leads to greater turnover of staff. It leads to unhappiness among staff, and 
greater absenteeism. It leads to lower production of staff. Unfortunately, 
budget-string holders cannot see this in a non-profit institution. Any time 
a factory shows that it is obsolete in terms of aiding and abetting production 
and improved service, it comes down. But not so a library. It is fixed up, 
with new lights, floors, fans, and other conveniences, and becomes by compari- 
son much better than it had been. But it is still not what is needed in terms 
of modern library quarters. 





Since it is not always easy to obtain new quarters, some improvements may 
be made in old quarters. In one public library with a relatively large cata~- 
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loging department, the quarters were jammed to the hilt. It iooked as if moving 
men had arranged to move the furniture and equipment, but had gone to lunch and 
never returned. When I was called in, I asked if there were any floor plans for 
changes. Yes, there were three different plans - the head cataloger's, one by 
the librarian's assistant, and one by the building superintendent. They all 
had the same mistake. They played musical chairs, and did not remove anything 
from the room. I suggested that we move the large reference collection, some 
three or four thousand volumes, out of the room <= the Reference Department had 
told the catalogers they needed a long run of Japanese and German Who's Who, as 
well as other volumes never used. By moving that out, we gained about 00 squar 
feet. Then it was suggested that the official catalog be moved partly into 

the wide corridor. "You can't do that," I was told. It was against the fire 
laws. "Not so," said the fire inspector upon his visit. "But the engineers 
should examine the floor strength for carrying five tons of catalog trays," he 
said. The engineer found the floors would bear the cabinets, as well as the 
walls. Moreover, he indicated how the cabinets should be moved so we would not 
crack the tile floors. The moving of the catalog from the Catalog Room was 
important in making space - it was more important in eliminating the need of 
certain service people coming into the Room and starting conversations with the 
catalogers, and keeping them from working. 


Recently I prepared a paper for the dedication of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Library. It appears in the Summer, 1960 issue of The Southeastern Li- 
brarian, and I refer to it here because it brings out the difficulties that are 
created by poor physical facilities for the technical services. In most build- 
ings the space for technical services is the first to give out - primarily be- 
cause so little space was given to them in the first place. 





One of the oddest things in libraries is the failure of budget officers to 
provide proper equipment. A moment ago I spoke about the Flexowriter situation. 
The justification for this machine required an extensive document. That it 
was not as successful as anticipated was too bad, but I think the Librarian was 
on the right track in seeking a method of card reproduction that was better 
than an old mimeograph machine which it replaced. The New York Public Library 
is an excellent example of a pioneering library in adapting machines used in 
business or industry to library problems. The utilization of photographic 
equipment in this library has been outstanding. Undoubtedly, a library has to 
have a large enough load to introduce certain equipment. 


One of the real accomplishments in centralized processing is that in some 
cases the load of work increased to the point that it became profitable to 
introduce larger or different pieces of equipment. The use of IBM equipment at 
the University of Missouri is probably one of the most thorough in its applica- 
tions. Dr. Ralph Parker is making a study of the installation for the ACRL, and 
it is hoped that his report will have general implications for ail types of li- 
braries. Also Ralph Blasingame, of Pennsylvania State Library,is being sup- 
ported by the Council on Library Resources in making a study of IBM in other 
library installations. 


Librarians generally have recognized the usefulness of forms whenever they 
apply. Most libraries now use multiple forms for order work, and expect them 
to serve for the various purposes intended. Ina number of libraries, librar- 
ians still resist them. I have yet to discover a library that has given up 
multiple forms after they have been adopted. They may need revision here and 
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there, but this is incidental to their use. Primary cons.jeration, in terms of 
location of elements, should be given to the unit of the library that uses the 
form most. 


7) Failures in planning and policy. In the various aspects noted previous= 
ly, we have implied that administrative success is associated with proper plan- 
ning and the development of policies. Such matters as acquisitional policy, for 
example, have a direct effect upon the cataloging problems of a library. If a 
library nas a series of special collections that require detailed cataloging, 
it is obvious that the work of the department will be slowed down proportion- 
ately. What is the planning behind this type of analysis? What is the plan- 
ning behind the cataloging and classification of certain types of materials? 
Documents? Mysteries, Westerns, Romances? Should the library buy such mater- 
ials at all? What is the planning in the altering of numbers in a classifi- 
cation system? Or in a subject heading list? Individual approaches have been 
emphasized by some spokesmen in the field. They say you cannot accept a cen- 
tralized product. You must have your own library interpretation. And then 
the next group of librarians wants something else. A third group has its modi- 
fications. Suddenly, or not so suddenly, you have no system at all. You have 
a hodge=podge. 





In a large university library which I visited in June of this year, there 
had developed a splinter offshoot, a new camms about 100 miles away, with two 
operating school units about 25 miles amrt, with an administrative center about 
midway. The idea is to build a full-fledged university on this new campus of 
the older university. The library center at the 4dministrative building was 
providing service for the two units, without sny supervision or advice from 
the library of the older part of the university. As a result, the administra- 
tion became concerned about the book and periodical collecting of the two units. 
How did they mesh? What were the principles of collecting that should be de- 
veloped? These had not been set down, and as surveyors my colleague and myself 
were obliged to suggest principles of collecting - in terms of major reference 
sources, dunlication of titles, documentary meterials, periodical runs available 
on microfilm (rather than premium prices), and other materials. Actually, 
there was no planning at all for the development of the library on the new 
campus. The librarian there played by ear, and sometimes he did not listen cor- 
rectly. 


h. Centralized Processing. 

The idea of centralized processing has had a long history in library lit- 
erature. The development of the card distribution service of the Library of 
Congress in 1902, and its later development of cooperative cataloging; the 
emergence of the H. W. Wilson Company catalog card service, took place because 
of the failures in coverage, promptness and general content of the cards issued 
by the Library of Congress, especially from the point of view of smaller li- 
braries. Wilson could get the cards out earlier, it covered the type of mater- 
ials for which cards were wanted, and it provided simple cataloging and anno- 
tations useful to smaller libraries. As a result, it is a going business, but 
unfortunately does not get itself involved with titles that are likely to have 
limited sales. 





In spite of such developments as these, libraries still maintain process- 
ing units. The cataloging-in-source experiment, as it was called, has ended, 
at least for the time being, and is not the type of program in which the Library 
of Congress wants to participate — Apparentiy the issues for cen- 
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tralized processing still exist, and may be here for some tine. In general, 
it may also be said that unless there is a replacement of presen: modes of pro- 
cessing by some development that we now do not have, centralized processing as 
followed in various places on the Mainland = either through contract, as in 
Missouri or New York, or by state requirement, as in Georgia schools, or in 
city or academic library systems, will be further developed. There are certain 
principles that have been taken for granted. Centralized processing should: 


1) Be prompt. 

2) Be less expensive than if individual units did their own work. 

3) Take advantage of highly skilled centralized personnel. 

4) Concentrate expensive reference sources. 

5) Concentrate expensive equipment; enable experimentation in equipment. 

6) Relieve personnel in units so they can spend more time on the readers. 

7) Tend to eliminate deviations from standard practices, and limit personal 
idiosyncrasies. 


Centralized processing should not: 
1) Eliminate individual library book selection. 
2) Decrease in any way the processing efficiency of any individual unit 
in the system. 


Centralized processing does not eliminate the need for cataloging person- 
nel in various units. There may be other materials that are not cleared through 
a centralized unit; there may be items that a particular library would like to 
have analyzed, etc. There are no restrictions on this activity, so long as it 
meshes with the centralized product. The purpose is to eliminate the need for 
more than one cataloging of a book. I personally would not think centralized 


processing desirable if it resulted’ in removal of freedom in choice of materials, 
slowness in providing either materials or cards, or unsatisfactory work. What 
is satisfactory depends on a reconciliation of older ideas about processing 

and those that are present in the centralized processing program. 


In the report on the Cooperative Centralized Processing, Mrs. Brigitte 
Kenney's description and evaluation of the first year of operation of the South- 
west Missouri Library Service, Inc., it was noted that participating libraries 
found time to do other things they did not have a chance to do before; funds 
for technical services could be diverted to other services; better catalogs 
were achieved. On the other hand, Mrs. Kenney points out that some libraries 
chafed under delays in receipt of books and cards, and some did not approve of 
the simplified cataloging from the Center. Mrs. Kenney points out that a year 
is not enough to evaluate a system of this sort, and that it mst be given a 
chance to stabilize itself with both personnel and operations. 





In California this summer I had a chance to visit the centralized process- 
ing operation of the Contra Costa Central County Library. This operation serves 
2 libraries, and my impression was that it was working effectively in provid- 
ing a growing, high-powered library system with a type of service that is ac- 
cepted for what it is designed - to give processing to libraries and avoid re- 
petitive cataloging. Even the smallest cataloging unit in a library, estab- 
lished to start from scratch, is too costly and time-consuming for most smaller 
libraries. In public and school library systems, centralized cataloging has 
been proven successful. A new system requires engineering and planning - and 
boldness ~ and with cooperation and patience, is the answer to eliminating 
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individual library processing. The center for processing. however, has to be 
able to prove itself able for the job... 


And now, are there any questions you would like to ask me? 


Mrs. Davis: How do you cmduct a survey? 


Dr. Tauber: Basically, I use the approach I learned from Louis Round Wilson. 

irst survey was at Rock Island, Illinois, in 1938 or 39. You proceed 
pretty much like a lawyer. What's the problem? What's the evidence? How does 
it line up on each side? To obtain it, I use available statistics, documents, 
memoranda, reports, visits, interviews, questionnaires, observation, or other 
approaches. 


Here, because of the idea of centralized processing, I have made visits to 
the other islands. I have also examined the various parts of the Library of 
Hawaii and its branches on Oahu. I examined materials which I requested the 
library to prepare before I appeared. I talked to the Processing staff. It is 
not normally necessary to talk to every staff member, only those concerned. Here 
I have talked to most of the staff members in the Processing Division, and 
others likely to be affected by changes planned. 


In general, the librarian gives you three or four basic questions that he 
would like you to study, and you break these down into sub-westions. You use 
a variety of ways to get information. You check to learn if staff manuals help 
to answer specific questions, as for example, in cataloging procedures. You 
may list over 200 specific questions and reduce them to ten major guiding ques- 
tions. The Library of Hawaii had much of the information I needed on hand, such 
as job descriptions and various committee reports. I generally have to develop 
job descriptions myseif. Questionnaires to staff and public may be used. I 
have not tried to survey user reaction to the catalog at the Library of Hawaii; 
the catalog is obviously being used. You may also have to sit down and wrk 
with individuals at their specific tasks. 


You document a problem as fully as possible, e.g., 4 chart illustrating a 
poor shelf list, or an excerpt from an obsolete classification used. Surveys 
are not often illustrated, but they can be, to back up a recommendation. Pro- 
cedures in interviewing for gaining information are consistent with those in any 
other field. The use of amual reports is important. You have to rely a good 
deal on the personnel of the place you're in. I never consider myself an inves- 
tigator. I like to think that I am helping a library on a particular problem, 
and I always consider myself an alumnus of the place I survey. 


Either in the survey itself, or in the report, you may also want some one 
else's opinion, or you may actually work with collaborators. In any report you 
mast be careful about small things. Don't let errors of information creep in. 
That's why a survey should be a collaboration between staff and surveyor. It's 
easy to sabotage a survey. A staff should not withhold information and then 
criticize the survey later on. 


You find many personal idiosyncrasies in the libraries you visit. In one 
place, somebody didn't like the inverted headings of the Library of Congress, 
so he straightened them 211 ot. Another mam assigned subject headings out of 
his head. Authority list? Why use one? He used to assign six or more subject 
headings to the same type of material without cross-references between them. 
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One university library classification went back to the 9th edition of Dewey, 
when the place was a Teachers College. The library was trying to expand the 
schedule all by itself. The classification used in Cornell University was real- 
ly the British Museum system designed in the early 1800's, and adopted by 
Cornell more than fifty years later. 


Sometimes people won't talk to you, as at the college where three catalogers 
were going to quit. I talked to two, but the third girl refused. "Why?" I asked 
her. "Miss So & So will ask me what you asked me and what I answered." "Say no 
more," I told her, "you've said more than the other girls already." 


The importance of a survey also rests on the ability of some one around to 
follow it up. You can use sabotage or passive resistance or just do things 
incorrectly to tie matters up. 


Changes frighten some people. The biggest obstacle to improvement same- 
times is *+he inabilitv to change. It's a wrench to do things a different way - 
this is a human thing. But it may take several dramatic changes in procedure 
and operaving philosophy to get a library back on the track. 


I have a slogan: A Book In The Catalog Department is Useless. It takes 
up space, it's a cleaning and storage problem, and over here it's food for 
termites. Its value does not increase with age. Why not eliminate bottlenecks 
that make processing slow and costly, and get the book to the readers while they 
still want to read it? 





%* + & 
THE NOVELISTS DISCOVFR HAWAII 


- An Interview with Clare Murdoch = 
Head of Hawaii and Pacific Section, Library of Hawaii 


Miss Murdoch speaking: Most of the Hawaiian fiction is pretty awful, but 
I had planned to use Michener's HAWAII as a touchstone in reviewing the field. 
Most novels on Hawaii open a door or a window, letting a little light into a 
narrow room, but Michener's book is a wide open space, fully lighted. Other 
novels take some phase of Hawaii, for instance a novel on the Japanese people 
here, but Michener takes in everything, and he's head and shoulders above every 
one else. 





What else is there on or ethnic groups in recent novels? I haven't read 
Harada's THE SUN SHINES ON THE IMMIGRANT, or that older book by Ota, UPON THEIR 
SHOULDERS. But take the story of the Chinese people in Hawaii. There's noth- 
ing, outside of a story or two by Jack London on a Chinese family he knew in the 
early years of this century. Yet I heard of one Chinese-Hawaiian who said, 

"How did Michener ever know so much about us without asking me?" 


Ancient Hawaiian life - there's nothing worth a hoot in novels, with very 
few exceptions. Among the few good novels of old Hawaii is Ozzie Bushnell's 
Captain Cook story, THE RETURN OF LONO. It's one of the five best novels on 
Hawaii, I'd says; an intellectual idea applied to a human situation. What are 
the five best regional stories on Hawaii? Well, off the cuff, let's say this. 
HAWAII. by James Michener. FROM HERF TO ETERNITY, by ’ames Jones. THE RETURN 
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OF LONO, by 0.A. Bushnell. THE LORD'S ANOINTED, by Ruth i:*ee. Throw in 
WHITE KING, by Samel Harrison, or something like that to ma-> five. 


I'm viewing them as they reveal Hawaii and Hawaiian life, not as litera- 
ture. It would be interesting to know where each author got his facts. As 
far as I know, I've never given help to the author of a published novel. Dr. 
Leigh asked me that, and I told him they prefer research centers without 
school children swarming, and sorting machines pounding next door. Michener's 
guide to Hawaii was Clarice Taylor. She suggested sources and read his MS. 
He spent quite some time in the Bishop Museum; maybe that's where he got the 
concrete feel of old Hawaii. Bushnell used the Bishop Museum, and old journals 
by Cook and the early explorers; no doubt the University of Hawaii too. 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY is literature, of a sort, on a human sitvation that 
could occur elsewhere. But everything he has to say about Hawaii is authentic. 
I won't say I can authenticate all the background; but what I know about is OK. 
They drove down Richards Street in his story, and that's how you drove at that 
time. Now we drive up Richards Street. The main purpose in his novel is to 
reveal human situations in an authentic army setting which happened to be Hawaii, 
He is sure of his details. We don't speak of “Kaneohe Valley", but service 
people do. The setting is Army-in-Hawaii. Few local people appear; the prosti- 
tutes were imported; you run into a few Waikiki types and that’s about all. But 
he writes of what he knew. 


As to Michener, I don't think you can fault him much on actual mistakes. 
You may not agree with his point of view, but he's correct in his details. He 
says he wanted to teach people about Hawaii; and to do so he put too much in 
the novel to make it entirely believable, because he was trying to get his 
points across to readers. 


Treatment of missionaries? Yes, I have some in my family tree, and I 
think he was very fair. But that's one part where he tries to put too much 
into a character, in order to get a point across. However he did show clearly 
their selflessness. Their point of view was a New England point of view of 
that era, and it may seem narrow to us today, but it was normal for that day. 
When they put clothes on Hawaiians they thought they were doing what was right. 
It would rather stop the traffic today if some one hadn't done so. 


Lots of readers like the ancient part of HAWAII best, perhaps because too 
little is known of that time to pick faults in his version. Most people like 
the Chinese part best. He was writing about Hawaii; Jones, about people who 
happened to be in Hawaii, which means Michener has more relevance as a Hawaiian 
novelist. 


Harrison's WHITE KING is about the first Dr. Judd. Harrison's local mentor 
was Gerald Burtnett, a newspaper man who has been here a long time. Incident- 
ally, Mr. Burtnett is going to give a good many books on Hawaii to the Aina 
Haina branch of the Library of Hawaii when it is built. There may be minor mis- 
takes in WHITE KING = Bernice Judd says some Judd had the wrong hair color, mt 
it is good and authentic. 


Ruth McKee used to work for the University of Hawaii library. Beside that 
source of Hawaiiana she used the Archives and the Mission Children's Library, 
probably other places too. Local people have mixed reactions to her picture, 
but the verdict is definitely omens.’ 





Let's mention Kathleen Mellen for modern Hawaii. IN A FE: #AIIAN VALLEY is 
a charming group of short stories. She's a local girl by now.  \‘itsiders who 
have written short stories on Hawaii include Robert Louis Stevenson, THE BOTTLE 
IMP; and Jack London, ON THE MAKALOA MAT, and others. Stevenson is better. 
London's Hawaii is gone, if it ever was. But they were writing from outside, 
even though they loved the place. 


Really, I haven't read too many novels on Hawaii. Contrary to public belief, 
we don't always get our hands on new books before the public. The Hawaiian Room 
collects one copy, at least, of everything on Hawaii in hard covers written for 
adults. We also have some juveniles and paperbacks, but these last two types 
don't have enough merit for us to worry about complete coverage in collecting 
them. And even including cloth=-bound adult novels, most of them are utter tripe. 
Paperbacks are double-trive, really grotesque sometimes. One of them, I notice, 
has the Pali cliff on the wrong side of the island, with lush jungle growth on 
the windward side. Hibiscus blooms at night, and the literary merit is nil. 


The paper reprint of Ozzie Bushnell'’s RETURN OF LONO has a different name, 
like PERILS IN PARADISE; a lush woman on the cover; a leering sailor in the 
thicket. Contents are the same as far as I know. = Heve you seen what they did 
to poor Mr. Thayer's book? Wade Warren Thayer did a nice enough group of short 
stories, but the paper version has a sarong-clad wahine on the cover, and it's 
been retitled HAWATIAN LOVE STORIES or some such thing. 


Many novels are full of little mistakes, and not very good as literature. 
They throw themselves out to strain reality. For instance, that novel SHARON, 
by M. M. McKay, dealing with Kalakaua's time. It has “Porana" plant growing 
all over, and that's a recent import. DIAMOND HEAD, which I haven't read beyond 
a few chapters, has mistakes and distortions and makes Hawaiians talk and act 
like "“darkies" in an oldfashioned novel. it's by a haole newspaperman who lived 
here for awhile. He gives the usual old pvlot e new twist: a local white girl 
and local Hawaiian boy go away to college and come back. Will they marry? 
Some day I must finish it and find out. 


You ask me what's the plot of the Typical Hawaiian Novel. 
HAOLE BOY MEETS HAPA-HAOLE GIRL. BIG ROMANCE. 
BOY GOES AWAY, AFTER BIG PARTING SCENE ON BEACH. 
That plot is no longer inevitable if the writers are reaily copying life. 
Hawaii's youngsters tackle mixed marriages more frequently now, and stay happy 
or get divorced for other causes than racial origin. 


Did statehood make a difference in the quality of novels on Hawaii? Not 
so fer. More books are coming out, chiefly non-fiction and magazine articles, 
but I don’t know that novelists are more enlightened since we got statehood. 
Michener's grasp of the whcle Hawaiian scene was amazing. I think aspects of 
Hawaii will be written up soon, but they will have to use Michener as a touch- 
stone for some time. Some of the recent books have mistakes, especially those 
written for children and young people, even since the HLA list of approved 
children's books came out. One book misspelled gift, ho'okupu, as ho'okapu. 
and Borden's book, one of the better ones, misquoted Mark Twain's remarks about 
Hawaii being the loveliest fleet of islands anchored in any ocean = and made it 


ungrammatical as well. One author gave a Kauai location to Halemaumau. Actually 
Hue s MAMIE STOVER is one of the more accurate books, - as far as I can tell. 


- I forgot to mention Hongo's HEY PINEAPPIE, by a local author, but it only 
starts in Hawaii and moves to Korea. I should mention Armine Von Tempski: DUST, 
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HULA, FIRE, RIPE BREADFRUIT, etc., though her masterpiece, BORN IN PARADISE, is 
non-fiction. Most are laid on my home island, Maui, and have their points, 
though they're a little overblown. My favorite, DUST, tells how they tried to 
save Kahoolawe from blowing away. They never did, and it's ironic to think of 
all that wasted effort. 


In the mystery line we have Biggers' HOUSE WITHOUT A KEY, outdated now. 
Max Freedom Long, the occult writer, did three or four mysteries that weren't 
bad till he got a little too esoteric. Erle Stanley Gardner as A. A. Fair, 
and Leslie Ford each wrote a mystery occuring in Hawaii, but they didn't go 
deep. Juanita Sheridan began well; she used local characters, setting and 
atmosphere as part of her plots, but she's been away from the islands a long 
time and she forgets. "Scent of guava flower drifting through the air"! Why, 
you have to stick your nose right in a guava flower to smell it! But that's 
not as bad as Harry Stuart's blooper in GINGER FLOWER: "Not a fox stirred in 
the thicket." No foxes in Hawaii, that's why. 


We don't keep novels of Australia and Oceanica in Hawaiian Room, and I'm 
not familiar with them, though one of the funniest books I remember is an Aus- 
tralian novel called THEY'RE A WEIRD MOB, by "Nino Culotte", real name O'Grady. 


I think our future novels will handle human situations, sometimes in Hawaii, 
sometimes not, rather than being so preoccupied with the local stereotype as we 
are today. We have few or no native authors yet. The field is wide open. 


* & 
ALBERT AND I 


- by Betsy Cunningham - 
Children's Aid, Library of Hawaii 


All this happened on one of the neighbor islands. Albert, which is not his 
real name, has long since shaken the dust of the Library from his feet and has 
gone on to a more lucrative non-driving position. But when he drove our bookmo- 
bile, anything could happen. Once upon a time ... 


Albert and the Easter Chicks. 

The morning started off all right. We even got well on ovr way without 
having to go back for forgotten equipment; a situation which did not often endure, 
as the Bookmobile Driver-Clerk was new and inclined to be absent-minded. Albert 
had other endearing attributes as well. For one, he claimed that driving made 
him sleepy. This necessitated a constant flow of sprightly conversation from 
me, as his driving speed increased alarmingly with his rate of sleepiness. The 
bookmobile was a little elderly, and so am I, and neither of us was the hot-rod 
type. ‘ 





We were bound for a rural school. The Easter season was approaching and 
the kindergarten teachers had asked me to tell Easter stories to their classes. 
This was not a regular procedure, so the story telling had to be fitted into 
a very tight schedule. The children were to be ready and seated on the lawn 
near our usual parking place when we arrived, and sure enough there they all 
were ready and waiting - to go somewhere else, es they hed been sitting in 
place for at least fifteen minutes. 
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This year Easter Day and May Day were very close together, so we were not 
surprised to see part of the school grounds roped off and a loud speaker in 
place ready for the Lei Day program. "May Day is Lei Day in Hawaii." 


Albert was all set to take care of the first class, and I was happily 
prattling about little chicks and colored Easter bunnies when suddenly from 
the bosom of the loud speaker came in giant tones - "HULA DANCERS - I REPEAT - 
HULA DANCERS, MEET HERE NOW FOR PRACTICE." And with that, little girls be- 
decked in ti-leaf skirts came charging out of the school building. Off key 
ukulele music, terse directions bellowing from the giant, and little girls 
wriggling all proved too much competition for my delicate little stories. 
After all, a certain amount of effect is lost if one has to describe fluffy 
baby chicks in the upper register. The children were entranced but not by 
me, so I sent them back to their class rooms and thankfully turned to the 
bookmobile. 


What do I mean thankfully? Such a scene of utter confusion I never hope 
to see again. Mobs of children were milling around the car. Books were piled 
high on the table and spilling on the ground. Lines of children were pouring 
out of the school like lines of ants converging on an ant hill. Ordinarily, 
each class comes separately and in an orderly fashion, but it turned out that 
the principal thought, since it was Lei Day practice day, it would be a fine 
idea to get the bookmobile business out of the way in one mass action. 


The principal was persuaded to call off the attack and peace descended 
for a time - but not for long! Before we could get half of the books under 
cover, it began to rain, the tropical shower variety. 


Frantically I ran back and forth with monstrous stacks of books while 
Albert, who fancied himself the librarian type, stopped to look at each book, 
yelling, "What we put in da back, fiction or non-fiction?" 


At last all was secure. The books were jammed in any old way - in spite 
of Albert, and we were off. I leaned back in the seat, eyes closed, ready to 
coddle my aching person. "Please," I prayed, "let's not have anything else 
happen." 


All of a sudden we started barreling up the highway like a bat out of 
hell, and Albert opined that "This kind of a day sure takes a lot out of a 
guy. Sure makes me feel sleepy." I opened my mouth and talked. 


Target For Today. 





- 


There must have been dull exhausting days during my career as Bookmobile 
librarian aid, but if so, these days are forgotten, and now in restrospect it 
seems to me that every trip was an adventure. During the summer months when 
we went to parks, playgrounds, and community centers, adventures rather piled 
up. 


I remember especially one stop, a plantation village, which I looked for- 
ward to with loathing. Every family owned a dog and the dogs gathered in the 
so-called park with the children for the story hour. We all sat on the grass 
and while telling stories with one hand, I brushed fleas off with the other. 

I took to wearing dark dresses since the fleas didn't show up so plainly on that 
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background. The dogs were not really bad as an audience ..:* some of the child- 
ren were hard to keep in once place. There was no excuse for *his as the fleas 
didn't hop on them = only on me. 


One day there were several tough little monsters in the group who refused 
to quiet down. One of the toughest of the lot, a boy of about ten or eleven, 
finally achieved order by threatening to “beat up on you guys if you don't 
shad-up". At last there seemed to be some semblance of order. "Now," I asked 
fearfully, "are you all ready?" 


My little helper looked around with his jaw stuck out and his fists 
clenched, then turned to me with a look of utter bliss on his face and said, 
"All ready for the land of enchantmint." Somehow I never really minded that 
stop again. 


Then there was the stop where the only available space in which to tell 
stories was the small front lawn of a nearby cottage. The occupants gracious- 
ly allowed us to gather there, and one rainy day they even set up an old bed- 
springs for our use. This presented a picture which I am glad to say nobody 
took = the librarian and ten children all wearing raincoats and all sitting 
on the bedsprings. 


Once during one of our breathtaking attacks on the highway, Albert woke up 
enough to announce in solemn tones, "Books are good, no?" I agreed (anything 
to keep the conversation going) that books were good. Some more telephone 
poles flashed by and Albert spoke again. "You can find for me one family re- 
lations book?" 


Albert was married and had three children end I assumed that his asso- 
ciation with the higher forms of life, i.e., the library and me, had led him 
to take thought as to the conditions within the bosom of his family. Culture 
was at last catching up with Albert. 


"There are several books which might help you. FAMILY LIVING: THE FAMILY 
TODAY..." and 1 quoted other titles in a show-off way. 


Albert looked doubtful. "No, no," he said. "I like da kine family story 
wit da faddah, da moddah, da seestah, da braddah. I like for my small boy." 


Aibert frequently forgot to put gas in the tank, and more than once I 
found myself sitting in the bookmobile by the roadside while Albert hitched 
a ride to the nearest gas station. There was always a book handy to occupy 
my time, but I had to endure some rude remarks from certain of my friends who 
always seemed to pass by at these awkward moments; remarks to the effect that 
from what they could see, library jobs were pret-ty easy, they must say. 


All in all, Albert was a stimulating companion and added to the spice of 
daily living, but when he decided to take his talents elsewhere and leave 
bookmobiling to some one €lse, I didn't really care. I bade him goodbye and 
settled back to live happily ever after. 


& & © 
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THE FICTION CATALOG = BIBLE OR BOOBY TRAP? 
~ Recorded By The Editor < 


Alice's Evidence. 

When Marian-the-Librarian is wondering whether to keep or throw away a 
novel, she is apt to inquire cautiously, "Is You Is Or Is You Ain'tin the 
Fiction Catalog?" For better or worse, this question is asked by small, 
medium and even large librarians trying to keep the best of the novels - new 
and old = that pour from presses, crowd the shelves, and bore, amuse, enrage 
or enthrall the readers, to say nothing of enlightening or confusing America. 
Novels are pieces of magic in our hands. Holding them, we take the shapes of 
strangers and live a thousand lives in one. But we cannot keep them all... 





Which books have lasting value, or even current usefulness? So many 
books, so little money, so many readers and taxpayers sniping at that exposed 
target, the librarian. And then the problem novels! A Rage To Live, Strange 
Fruit, Holy Deadlock, Bonjour Tristesse, Lady Chatterley's Lover, Peyton Place, 
Poor No More, Isabelle, Lolita, Dr. Zhivago, The Ugly American ... You're 
camned if you buy it, damned if you don't. Great art or trash, how are you to 
know if it belongs in a Hall of Fame or an outhouse? Who can say if its pres- 
ence violates some one’s cherished code, or its absence curtails some one 
else's freedom to read? 











The burden of selection is heavy on overworked librarians, especially if 
they had the poor taste to major in other fields than literature. They have no 
time to recheck reviews each time they bind or discard a novel. Even if they 
follow Mr. Powell's advice and actually read their bocks, is it fair or wise 
to impose their personal taste on others, lacking his criticsl stature? 


An average librarian in the world of make-believe resembles Alice In 
Wonderland more than Alexander Woollcott. In the weird and wonderful world 
of books there is a jungle of fiction where anything grows, from tiny fili- 
greed toadstools to giant sequoias that will outlast our civilization and our 
language. Can you, Joe Doaks of Podunk, trust your faulty personal judgment? 
You like a book, but is it Love, or just infatuation? You don't like a book, 
but was it forced on you in high school, chapter by chapter, or inflicted while 
you were down with mumps or toothache, when it spoke tc your condition in no 
uncertain terms? 


Perhaps you read the right book at the wrong time, or vice versa. Was 
it the first of its breed that you met, leaving you dazzied into undying loy- 
alty, though critics call it trash? Does it deal with a world you never made 
and cannot wish to enter, like the Wild West, the House at Pooh Corner, the 
halls of Brideshead, the moons of Jupiter? Were you well adjusted, happily 
married, living in Suburbia when you yawned your way through Wuthering Heights? 
Or did a moody love affair help you identify with Heathcliff and Cathy to the 
end of time? 





By blazing careful trails, a librarian may learn his way through the 
woods to the extent of a clearing or two. With Geiger counter clicking, he 
may avoid pitfalls, or retreat to main traveled roads. But in another part of 
the forest a botanical guide is needed. A Compass, A Bible, A Bowditch. A 
Debrett, A Who's Who. A Fiction Catalog, in fact. 
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Out on a limb, dazed by bouquets and brickbats, the »ok selector may be 
pardoned for seeking help from Higher Authority, and treatin: the handy Fiction 
Catalog as a Bible, infallible, whose every word and status mark is divinely 
inspired down to the last jot and tittle. Even as you and I, Reader? Or 
are you one of those clearsighted souls who feel about FC as Father Brown did 
about a dog: he liked it unless spelled backward? Clear-eyed or starry-eyed, 
we can understand FC fans and pardon their bibliolatry. But should it be en- 
couraged, we wonder? 


Checking Webster for the spelling of "bibliolatry", we noted its formida- 
ble definition: "Worship of a book or books; worship of the Bible; absolute 
submission to a group of sacred writings as the plenary depository of the 
Divine Spirit and as such infallible and authoritative". 


Ridiculous to think of Fiction Catalog used this way? Not so. Some li- 
brary systems have an inflexible rule that no novel shall be bound or retained 
unless it is starred, not just included, but starred in the Catalog. This 
happy reliance on authority relieves untrained or unbookish librarians from 
reading or reacting to books or reviews, since they have only to consult the 
Catalog and see what the stars portend to offer at least some kind of lip- 
service to readers. 


But this also involves the use and abuse of standards, and Dr. Leigh had 
a word for it. Speaking to HLA last April, he remarked that the closer you 
come to ALA, for instance, the more modest are your claims of inspiration 
for its projects. Its committees are too hurried, they have too little in- 
formation at times. "It's just a respectable effort by a set of human beings," 
he said, with a tolerant detachment that could well be applied to our view of 
any library tool or enterprise. 


The Cheshire Cat. 

What is the Fiction Catalog? Generically, it belongs to that fine old 
kamaaina family of standard booklists founded by H. W. Wilson Company. As the 
fictional Irishwoman explained her origins by saying, "Me mother was one of 
the Mulligans," so these jumbo-sized guides are identified as the Cat Family. 
And by its traits and markings, some genealogists feel that Fiction Catalog 
belongs to the Cheshire Branch. 





Small libraries are often bounded on four sides by the Children's Catalog 
(best books for children); the Standard Catalog For High School Libraries (best 
books for young people); the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries (best adult 
non-fiction); and the Fiction Catalog (best novels for library use). Cumulating 
and supplementing, immortal like the Phoenix, they tell novice librarians which 
books to keep or discard. The parent publisher provides sets of catalog cards 
for the more popular books listed, so you need not hire a cataloger if you 
are happy in a Wilsonian universe. Experienced workers in large libraries may 
find these standard guides too limited to serve their readers’ needs, in speci- 
alized fields at least. But The Four have an honored resting place in library 
literature. Whether Fiction Catalog, our present concern, should be placed 
under glass on a doily in the parlor and venerated is another matter, which 
we will now explore. 

















Constance Winchell, who cannot tell a lie, describes FC as "a subject, 
author and title list of fiction in the English language, (an) annotated dic- 
tionary (of) novels, mystery and detective stories, Western stories, collections 
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of short stories, books for young people and translations fro. various langua- 
ges. Titles are starred for first purchase and books for young people are in- 
dicated" (by a 'y'). But Winchell puts cautious quotes around FC's own prefa- 
tory statement that it contains "the best works of fiction for library use". 


The 1941 edition included 5050 titles; the 1950 volume only 3400, because 
the jury felt more selective that year. In the latter edition, cver one- 
fourth of the books were starred, cver one~sixth doublieestarred for quality by 
the jury of consultants. 


Who are these consultants? In the preface to the 1951-55 Supplement we 
read, "Ever since its beginning in 1908, the objective of the Fiction Catalog 
has been to provide a list of fiction titles whose usefulness is vouched for 
by a representative group of experienced librarians and specialists of the 
highest professional standing, representing the needs and interests of libraries 
of various types and sizes in all parts of the country." (The italics are ours.) 
“To achieve this objective, the Public Libraries Division of the American Li- 
orary Association is asked to nominate as consultants library systems whose 
staff members represent the requisite types and varieties of professional ex- 
perience in book selection. All inclusions in the Catalog are based on the 
votes of these consultants. (They) are instructed to cast their votes care- 
fully and objectively, with emphasis on the usefulness for otherwise) of each 
book in their own libraries or systems; in fact, they are instructed not to 
vote on books not actually known or used. We are hapoy to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness.." &e &c. 





Recent editions were based on the votes of consultants in twenty-one li- 
brary systems, plus two or three individual experts on "best" books, teenage 
reading, or mysteries. Does this seem rather a tiny group to determine the 
nation's taste in fiction? Perhaps time and money problems forbid a larger 
jury, more evenly spaced around the country; but actually only twelve or thir- 
teen states were represented out of the present fifty; and seven, or nearly 
one-third of these consultant sources, were concentrated in the state of New 
York. Tne other Atlantic state was Pennsylvania with two consultants, making 
nine for the Eastern States. The Midwest was next with seven: two in Michigan, 
two in Ohio, one each in Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin. The Scuth had four 
in all, two in Maryland, one from Missouri, and one from Georgia. The Mountain 
States and Far West put together had only four: Colorado two, Oregon one, 
Washington one. The rest of the map is blank. California, Here I come in vain. 
Iowa, My Iowa! Empty Saddles in The Old Corral, The Eyes of Texas Are Upon You. 
Can this Consultants~Club 21 be an Accurate Stratified Sample of library opin- 
ion? Or is it “just a respectable effort by a set of human beings"? 





If the consultants are so obviously restricted in range and quantity, 
what of their quality? It varies, undoubtedly, but what we need to judge 
them is a picture of consultants in action = not an idealized view, or a pon- 
derous whitewashed summary, but a glimpse of what really happens when consult- 
ants get together. And this we can supply, for one library at least. 


Down The Rabbit Hole. 

In the year 1960 stars feil on Honolulu, and the Library of Hawaii was 
asked to be one of the consultants for the new edition of Fiction Catalog. 
Who can say how a library feels when tapped for this honor? Flattered and ap- 
palled, perhaps, like a princess found pretty enough to be offered to a dragon, 
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or a prince commanded to fetch a roc’s egg by sundown, or =ise? But the library 
took it on. 


The staff was combed for BFC'’s (Bookworms, First Class) and ten astonished 
people were torn from most of their usual pursuits, willy nilly. While undone 
worked piled up on their desks or their colleagues, they were herded into a second 
floor cubicle where proof sheets of fiction titles rained down on them like 
leaves in autumn gales. There were 205 sheets, listing 6000 novels to vote on, 
not only those previously included, but also those proposed by consultants, 
bibliographers, and publishers. At least 2000 had to be zeroed for elimination, 
for lack of space. Approved items were to be marked plus, starred if outstanding, 
marked "y" if suited to young people. Unknown books, if any, were to be marked 
DK (Don't Know) for brighter consultants to vote on. And a grim prologue, 
read aloud by the Chairman, warned that previous Fiction Catalogs contained 
pages of trash, while works of genius by Faulkner, Hemingway, and other great 
writers went incomplete or unstarred. * 


It is not surprising that heretical thoughts on Fiction Catalog began to 
sprout in the committee, along with fatigue and charleyhorses, for facing this 
challenge no one dared to be ill or take vacation. Through the better part of 
May and June they met for rugged three-and-a-half-hour sessions, three days a 
week. Beside this, there were uncounted hours of preparation when they re- 
freshed their memories of novels and checked their opinions against old Fiction 
Catalogs, Bookman's Manual, Gold Star List of American Fiction, and other re- 
views and appraisals. And who was on the jury? 





Only A Pack Of Cards. 

The two most eligible members, who ordered or reviewed fiction purchased 
by the main library and its branches, had to leave almost immediately for ALA 
and the Mainland. Replacing these stars were two unlikely but useful recruits, 
the Publicity Librarian and the Technical Librarian, jacks of all trades who 
became the acknowledged experts on classics and works of literature. 





Succeeding the efficient Assistant Chief Librarian as chairman, the Read- 
er's Adviser made a charming, gentle guide, whose "Ahem :" brought silence and 
attention from the rugged individuals on her committee, even though locked in 
heated battle. There were two widely read branch librarians who knew the taste 
of readers in small libraries; two YA specialists; and the Philosophy, Religion 
and Education Librarian to advise on escape reading - adventure, S-F, mystery. 
("And those creatures, I suppose they are the jurors. A nice middle their 
slates will be in before the trial's over !" thought Alice. ) 


Advice From A Caterpillar. 

Only one member had done this before, and they sat at her feet for guid- 
ance. "I had great respect for Fiction Catalog before I worked on it," she 
said. "But we were ashamed of having so many DK's, so we checked reviews and 
put in some books we hadn't read or used." And how did these consultants 
sound, after the first few days? We quote from a juryman's journal. 





A Mad Tea Party. 
ee All these hours and we're only in the B's. - Isn't it awful? Here's 








* Later published as "Librarians and Literature”, by Dorothy M. Broderick, in 
Library Journal, August, 1960, p.2709-2712. 
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Max Brand, does any one know his Westerns? = I prefer the ones he wrote while he 
was alive. - Why, they're still coming out! - Well he died in the War. = Zero the 
ghosts, then, and keep what? - Any three or four prewar, they're much the same. 

- OK. = Bromfield: keep NIGHT IN BOMBAY, GREEN BAY TREE, what else? .. Buck- 
master: WALK IN LOVE, or is it AND WALK IN LOVE? Some sheets have errors, I 
suppose they rushed them out.. Burdick, his NINTH WAVE is peat. Star it? - 
Decide later... 


oo At last, the C's! .. Is this Elizabeth Coatsworth book too young for 
adults? - Yes, mark it zero and juvenile.. Menning Coles: are his best spy 
stories DANGEROUS BY NATURE and GREEN HAZARD? - No, DRINK TO YESTERDAY, TOAST TO 
TOMORROW. = OK .. Crispin, real name Montgomery: LONG DIVORCE? - Oh, that's a 
top mystery! - What about his BURIED FOR PLEASURE? - Is that the funny one where 
he runs for Parliament? Let's check.. 


»- Madam Chairman, it's ten o'clock, time for a break. - Break! break! 
breax! = These chairs get harder by the hour. - The chair arms are wrong for 
Donald, he's a southpaw. = Any one want Tang or coffee? ~ (The Committee files 
out for fifteen minutes of freedom. ) 





The Queen Kept Crying "Faster! Faster !" 
oo Max Ehrlich: FIRST TRAIN TO BABYLON. DK? = Yes, sorry, DK.. Dorothy 


Canfield Fisher. - I love UNDERSTOOD BETSY. = You can't have her, she's juvenile. 
.- Leslie Ford, also known as Zenith Brown and David Frome. Can we skip her 
David Frome mysteries? - Yes, they're dated. - Is her HONOLULU STORY any good? - 
Call Hawaiian Room and ask Clare. - She says it's OK to keep. = And the rest? - 
Colonel Primrose doesn't send me, so I'm prejudiced. We might keep the last 

two or three.. 


And The Moral Of That Is - 

eo Here's one that's been recommended for inclusion: Huie’s MAMIE STOVER, 
Hawaiian scene. = That whorehouse one! Let's give it two zeros! - The writing 
is atrocious. = Oh I don't know. = One of my patrons used to hide MAMIE when her 
cleaning woman was expected, so as not to shock her. = Well, Huie knows his sub- 
ject. = So do a lot of other gruesome authors. = Give it two zeros then. - He 
said he just wrote it to make money. = Well, let's ask Hawaiian Room. Operator, 
will you ring Miss Murdoch, please? Clare, do you want MAMIE STOVER in the Fic- 
tion Catalog? She says no. = Thank goodness! .. 





I Love My Love With An H - 

eo Here are five books by Helen Hull. The subjects are: marriage problems, 
marriage problems, marriage problems, marriage problems, marriage problems. = 
She has a subject, doesn’t she? - It's inexhaustible. - She wrote a new one. - Oh, 
that's terrible, just like all the rest.. Evan Hunter: BLACKBOARD JUNGLE. Better 
keep it. His other one is on jazz and drug addicts, DK? DK by me. = "Change 
and DK in ali around I see"... 





It Was Labeled "ORANGE MARMALADE” 

. Fannie Hurst.. ‘The reviews all said "trash" and we don't have them in 
the library, so let's throw them off the list. R. C. Hutchinson.. Awfully 
thick book, goes on and on, psychological, but you can’t stop reading it. I 
think it's worth including.. This author I don’t know. DK them all? - They'll 
think we don't read. = Don't you feel like a Juke or a Kallikak? I do! .. 
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Ambition, Distraction, Uglification and Derision 
oo Here we come to Huxley. We have about a million titles. I think we 
should keep BRAVE NEW WORLD and CHROME YELLOW. What of AFTER MANY A SUMMER DIES 
THE SWAN? - Terrible reviews. - I don't care, I like it. = What’s in BOOKMAN? 
Oh a lot, sometimes BOOKMAN includes everything.. Nobody knows about THOSE 
BARREN LEAVES? Drop it then? - If our problem is to eliminate 2000 of these 
titles, yes, or at least DK... Now WALLED CITY. I don't know it and I couldn't 
find it reviewed. - DK.. 





eo- Jack Iams' best mystery isn’t here: THE BODY MISSED THE BOAT, a wonderful 
spoof on the U. S. Foreign Service. = Propose it then, I'll write it down. - 
For the 1970 edition? = Who knows.. 


eo and they all had plus reviews as period pieces. ~ We have too many period 
pieces. - Keep the trilogy and remove the others, I say.. Here's a 1956 book 
by Iharaz FIVE WOMEN IN LOVE. Not included before, but proposed by an Authori- 
tative Bibliographical List. DK? = Oh, it’s a Japanese story, shall we pop it in? 
- Yes, let's!.. 


e.- James Wesley Ingles: WOMEN OF SAMARRA. Now this is Biblical.. Shirley 
Jackson: BIRD'S NEST. There are four multiple personalities. = Oh no! I wish 
we had a film of Donald's expressions to go with each book we mention. - Yes, 
that would convince the judges in a hurry.. 


A Caucus Race And A Long Tale 

7» Now we come to Henry James, of which there are numerous ones. - Gosh, he 
was prolific, wasn't he? What does BOOKMAN say? ~ I think we ought to keep THE 
BOSTONIANS and TURN OF THE SCREW and skip the rest: - No, keep all the novels. - 
My sister-in-law has just gone through a Henry James jag. She liked THE AMBASSA-~ 
DORS. - Does any one know WHAT MAISIE KNEW? - Read and find out.. = Say, that's 
a lot of DK! = Most of them we don't have here. = Aren't we illiterate? Henry 
James, America's greatest novelist! - You said Faulkner was the greatest. - Oh, 
he's a different kind of great.. 





Then we come to Will James. An equally knotty problem. = People still come 
in and ask for him. = HORSES I'VE KNOWN is a series of short stories, it's in 
Gold Star List. - BENT SPEAR sounds terrible to me. He's beginning to be a bit 
dated. = Our highschoolers just don't get some of his cowboy talk. = We'll put 
a DK by AMERICAN COWBOY, and that will take care of that.. 


4 
os Who has page 93? = Storm Jameson. Does any one know COUSIN HONORE? No? 
The GREEN MAN? - It's a conflict between two brothers.. HIDDEN RIVER is post- 
World-War Two.. = All these DK's for such a person as Storm Jameson! - I've read 
all of hers, but I can't remember one from another now. = They say that's one 
test of a book, 'Does it stick in the memory?’ ~- Sometimes we've gone by reviews. 
- Not today, we're in a cautious mood.. 


ee It's not an historical novel, it's a period novel. I don't think it has 
anything much to say. - No, it's nothing to perpetuate. = Shall we include all 
the Gold Star books? - But how did they get their list? Just one library in 
Syracuse! .. 


eeJohn Jennings: the boys like his books. They come in and ask for Jennings 
or Lancaster for historical book reports.. WIND IN HIS FIST?.. Very Frank Yerby- 
ish.. Make THE TALL SHIPS "Y".. 29 





oe Johannes V, Jensen is the Nobel prize winner of 194, s> it's probably 
safe to include him. It's about the long journey of man from primeval slime 
to modern chaos. = Sounds fetching.. Here’s Selwyn Jepson: is the Eve Gill 
series OK to keep? = Yes, it’s slick but amusing. Better star KEEP MURDER 
QUIET, it's the best mystery I ever read = or one of them.. 


oe Sarah Orne Jewett immortalized New England. = Do you think she'll out- 
last it?,. James Jones: FROM HERE TO ETERNITY. I guess we'd better put it in. 
It has 861 pages. Oh well.. THE YEAR THAT STARDUST FELL: too young for adults, 
Irmgard? Yes, mark it zero and YA.. = BEST CAT STORIES? - Well, we have dog 
stories in. I don't think we should discriminate against cats.. 


The Mock Turtle's Story 

eo Kafka. = Just keep him, keep him. = Toyohiko Kagawa: GRAIN OF WHEAT. We 
don't have it. = We used to. = Keep it, maybe they'll reprint it,. Then our 
tedious Mr. Kerouac: I say zero the lot, unless somebody particularly likes him, 
+ No} - He's just trying to start something. = You'll have a war on your hands 
in New York City. = San Francisco too. - Well, this is Honolulu.. 





oe If we took a batch we did three days ago, we'd do it different now. - 
Maybe we should, just for fun. = Who has the next page? Frances Leary.. Le Sage: 
GIL BLAS.. A four-generation story. = That's one too many. A cruel and unusual 
family novel. = What about ©, S. Lewis’ TILL WE HAVE FACES? You seem to know it. 
- Oh, turgid. = That's our favorite word this morning, what does it mean? - 
Murky. - Well, Lewis is represented, let's skip it.. 


e+ Norman Mailers it would take more nerve than I've got to drop THE NAKED 
AND THE DEAD. = Oh let's ! = Nowe can't. It’s on all the lists of war stories. 
- Ugh! - Take it with dramamine.. 


The Lobster Quedrille 

eo Now only a Frenchman could write this plot! There's an old man of seventy, 
and he had a discarded mistress and an illegitimate daughter, and he makes their 
life hell! .. THE SECOND HAPPIEST DAY: that's by J. P. Marquand's son. - I 
don't think there was a normal person in the book, they just rushed to cocktail 
parties and drank morning, noon and nights; they had no object in life. = But 
that's our civilization! - There are better books about it. ~ What shall we do, 
leave it off? = Yes.. 





eo Reviews say this one is similar to COMPULSON, but suffers by comparison. 
- Drop it with a thud.. Melville's MOBY DICK: two stars? - Heavens, I never 
finished it. = Well, if you feel in the mood, it's a tremendous experience, but 
I know it's an oddity, like whale for breakfast. = They have whale for breakfast 
in Norway. =- I know... 


Pool Of Tears 

eo and it's about an alcoholic. I think it's boring to read about other 
people's DT's.. Mittelholzer: CHILDREN OF KAYWANA, laid in British Guiana. 
It's apparently quite outstanding in its sadism, sex and brutality.. This story 
is about a broken career, a broken marriage, an abortion that ends tragically... 
This one is like LOLITA, a man in love with a fourteen-year old girl. A combin- 
ation of Poe and Nabokov.. 
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oe Now we have Alberto Moravia. Are you an authori*y, Mrs. Martin? - Can't 
say I am. - Well, they have «11 had plus reviews.. Keep these, DK the others? - 
Oh, ask a ouija board. = DK.. I think Morgan's THE FOUNTAIN should be starred. - 
All right, let's be brave and star it.. Four Iris Murdochs. <= Well, she's an 
Angry Young Woman and I would throw her out, I think she's lousy.. Now Nabokov's 
LOLITA, I think we should have it. = Yes, most people read it and can’t find 
the dirt. = Some people say it's the funniest book they ever read. - Did you 
say Mutti liked it? = At first, but she changed her mind.. 


ee It's a dog story. I looked at the last page and the dog was still there, 
so I read it.. I got the biggest kick out of that book! - I thought it was stupid! 
- It is dated. = Kind of corny. = Omit it.. 


eo Charles Nordhoff: keep DARK RIVER, star BOUNTY? - Yes! .. John O'Hara: 
A RAGE TO LIVE, what else? - What IQ range are we selecting for? - Just the 
regular public, not the top twenty per cent. - I just wondered.. 


Pig And Pepper 

eo Here we have mysteries by Arthur Upfield. DEATH OF A LAKE is a good one. 
- Oh throw it out. The damn lake kept appearing and disappearing so often it 
got me dizzy. =- OK, but WIDOWS OF BROOME is good. <= Can't we skip it? I thought 
it was awful. =- I can't stand his books. - Well, I like them, his writing isn't 
polished like Henry Handel Richardson, but he makes me see Australia! - Keep two 
or three then.. 





eo FLAMINGO FEATHFR is a good one on South Africa. = I thought it was 
awful!. FABIOLA, they say, was rewritten, but I'm afraid not enough. = I'm afraid 
there's nothing to be done with FABIOLA. You may omit.. 


o« How do you feel about Waltari? THE EGYPTIAN should be starred. A good 
novel, very authentic. =- I read that and never had courage to start another. - 
Didn't you like it? =- Oh I read right along, it's like eating peanuts, you can't 
stop. - THE ETRUSCAN? = Well, there's nothing else written on the Etruscans, so 
we'd better keep it. - Why that would be his best novel if he hadn't written 
THE EGYPTIAN!.. 


-- Mary Webb? = Put stars on PRECIOUS BANE, it's a little classic, a lovely 
thing.. There are eighteen Patricia Wentworths here. ~- Throw them all out! - 
But my roommate just dotes on Miss Silver! ~- All right, which ones are best?.. 
Here's Jessamyn West, keep all? star any? - Yes, FRIENDLY PERSUASION.. Angus 
Williamson.. This one is about a fake archeological discovery. He's rather an 
Angry Young Man. I don't like him, but he's the darling of the critics. - 

He's new to fiction, writes more like non-fiction. = Out!.. Virginia Woolf, 

any one know her? = I do, pretty well. I'd include them all, and doublestar 
ORLANDID and THE YEARS. - Then Sloan Wilson's A SUMMER PLACE. ~ I've read *hat, it 
was pleasant.. ~ Oh don’t put that in! 


.- and that’s my last sheet, vage 205. What do I say, GIN? ~ Did we bring 
champagne to pour on the last sheet? - No my dears, now we review everything 
all over again. = Oh no}.. 


Change Lobsters Again! 
These sheets are already marked. I'11 circulate them for review of inclus- 
ions, omissions, DK's and stars. = Boy, it's like touring a battlefield, isn't 
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it?.. What do the stars mean again, please? = Special or tops. - Shall we be ab- 
solutely honest, or guess from appraisals? - No, we can't take a chance. = But 
if we know an author's work in general? = This particular book might be a lemon, 
though. = Honestly, I think we've cheated all we can. But if you feel you know 
it from critical reviews or people's comments, use your intuition... 


Off With Their Heads! 

eo L think Vicki Baum's GRAND HOTEL should be zeroed, and H. E. Bates’ 
DARLING BUDS OF MAY. They're dated, they don't stand up, the setting is poor. 
~ But I enjoyed them! - Who's for dropping them? OK, they're out.. 





oo Let's get rid of Irving Batcheller. EBEN HOLDEN is very oldfashioned. 
- OK. - I think we should keep ALICE IN WONDFRLAND, even if it was written for 
children. - It's chiefly enjoyed by adults, certainly. - Who's in favor? All 
of you? OK. Star? = Oh, doublestar. = From zero to two stars; Alice has her 
ups and downs, doesn't she?.. How about those Austins: STANDISH OF STANDISH, 
&c? «= Oh well, leave it on, we do need that period for school reading lists. - 


o» We don’t have enough stars! Any stars for Buchan? - Yes, the Hannay 
series should be starred. - Star Cable's OLD CREOLE DAYS? - Yes. - Three pluses, 
I mean two stars, for THE MOONSTONE? ~ Yes, it was the first of a kind. - 
Here's Farrell. I think we better star STUDS LONIGAN. Dreary as it is.. 


oo Some of my college profs are on this list; it’s just like Old Home 
Week. I come from New England, you know, and we all write. - I have two of 
those awful C. S. Foresters. - I go for them, and so do the patrons. - But the 
last Hornblowers are terrible, S.E.P. stuff. - Men like him, better keep then.. 
Was CLAUDIA omitted, and the same thing written in with a different title? - 
The committee gagged on all those Claudias. The collection is enough.. 


»+ Can't we drop Winston Churchill, the American one? THE CRISIS is mis- 
leading, one Uriah Heep character and the others cardboard figures. I read it 
at fourteen and it was horribly tedious. = Oh, the kids probably need to be 
bored sometimes; they say a dog needs fleas. Sorry, I guess my wits are shat- 
tered since I went into the Art Room on my break and a woman wanted a picture 
of Jesus crossing the Red Sea. = Louise, would you put some stars on Carson Mc- 
Cullers and William McFee? = Oh, surely.. 


e» Mauriac, any stars? We should. = We don't know him well enough. We 
went mostly by reputation. - It's like the Episcopal service, "We hsve left 
undone those things which we ought to have done, &c." .. Should TALE OF GENJI 
have three pluses? = Yes! = Do you want to keep Evelyn Piper: BUNNY LAKE IS 
MISSING? = God, I thought that was an awful book. = I hate books on child kid- 
naping. = I won't read them, it's not enterteinment.. 


ee How about Proust? = The Lord knows I've tried, in English and French, 
but there's no beginning or end or anything. Better star REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS 
PAST, though, that's the one you hear about. - OK.. I have R-i-c-h-t-e-r, 
Conrad. Can't we do a little better by him? - Yes, star the trilogy. - I'd 
ike more stars on Kenneth Roberts. NORTHWEST PASSAGE and RABBLE IN ARMS? - 
OK.. Star Salinger's CATCHER IN THE RYE. = SNAKE PIT, just include? - Yes, it's 
getting a bit old by now.. 








The Dormouse Is Asleep Again. 
°. Star THE LAST PURITAN? - Oh, Yes! yes! yes! Sorry, ~ was asleep.. We 
DK'd all the Sartre, NAUSEA, &c. Should we put them in when we don't know them? 


- They're on all the lists. - We don’t know them. = Let's put them in. Let's be 
brave. We have to take a chance sometimes, not just be timid little Civil 
Service workers! 


oe Leonard Wibberley: THE MOUSE THAT ROARED? - Oh yes, all his books 
should go on. = Do you think Thomas Nelson Page is pau? - Yes, leave him out. 
- Should Undset's KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER have two stars? - Yes, but our star 
system is wacky. Look at the other things that have one or even two stars. <~ 
There aren't enough categories to grade them vroperly, so why worry?.. PENROD 
should be starred. - Really? 


-- I see Camus’ PLAGUE has only one star. I think it needs two. - Yes, 
it's gruesome but good. = And Michener's HAWAII? - I think that's the most 
popular book this summer with our teenagers. We didn't order it for YA, but 
a little 8th grader read it from cover to cover. - Well, it's interesting, if 
true. - Hawaiian Room says it’s a lot better than DIAMOND HEAD, but some local 
experts don't like it. = Time panned it. = Oh, reviewers! I remember a Rumer 
Godden book that one critic called "a delicate literary masterpiece", while 
another one said it was "a resounding collection of tinkling clichés". I 
liked HAWAII - the first thousand pages anyway.. 


"Ahem!" Said The Mouse 

Now we'll celebrate with coffee and pastries, to revive us. You may be 
interested to know that by a rough count we DK'd 191) out of 6333 titles, over 
one-fourth. - Is that good, bad or terrible? - DK. = How many zeroes? - 1480, 
over one-fifth. - 291 pluses, over one-third, with 766 marked "y", and 628 
starred, about one-ninth starred. 56 had one star, 6 had two stars. We 
were stingy with our double stars, only one in a hundred made it. We also 
proposed 60 books for inclusion, which means we voted on nearly 600 books. - 
God, no wonder we're tired. - I'm half dead, tut it was fun. = Do you know, 
I'll % i our weekly battles?.. (Alice led the way and the whole party swam to 
shore. 





"Consider Your Verdict," The King Said. 

It is time to judge the jury, as a random sample of Fiction Catalog 
consultants. = Nowadays, some pundits in university library schools favor the 
device of a Staff Committee as a panacea in book selection. Those without 
public library experience are no doubt thinking of a university faculty com- 
mittee, each member familiar with the books in his own well-defined discipline. 
It works in higher eduwation. To assume that it works in public libraries, 
without decisive evidence, may be generalizing ahead of one's data. Let 
the pundits try to select fiction by parliamentary procedure. Let them squeeze 
moonlight from a sponge, go and catch a falling star, and believe six im- 
possible things before breakfast, to get into training. And remember, deuces 
wild. 





Obviously, our jury proceedings were more like a jaunt through Wonderland 
than a Supreme Court session, and those who disagree with our verdict have 
many grounds for arveal. "Some of the jury wrote it down ‘important’ and 
some ‘unimportant'." Clashes were settled by vote, by whim, by guess or by gosh. 
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Besides, "You've no idea how confusing it is, all the things being alive!" 
The books got up and walked around, as the Queen's croquet balls and hoops 
unrolled into hedgehogs and flamingoes, just when you had a shot lined up. 
Stars twinkled on and off, good books missed the boat, lesser books caught it. 


To those who sat on this jury, at least, Fiction Catalog is no booby trap 
unless used as a Bible. It can be a useful tool if its fiats are taken with a 
good sprinkle of salt, and people understand how other people put it together. 
("You shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.") There is 
still no substitute for thought and individual judgment, based on long and ex- 
pert knowledge of books, critics and readers. If some one with a feeling 
for literature, light and heavy, could apprentice himself to a master book 
selector and rise from journeyman to master, he might do better than a rotating 
committee member, but who knows all the answers? 





As for the jury-that-was, for the rest of our lives our friend the Cheshire 
Cat will keep appearing and disappearing with its cryptic smile, and we shall 
greet it Not As A Stranger, but as a Kissing Cousin. For we put a kink in its 
Tale. 





hE - SPRING AND FALL HLA PROGRAMS - 


Spring Meeting: March 2-26, 1961 - on Kauai? 





The HLA President says, "Plans for a spring meeting on Kauai will 
collapse if there is no more interest than has been shown so far. Neighbor 
librarians have long been contributing dues to our membership and have aided 
in programs and many other ways. We can show our interest in them by backing 
this meeting. We know how discouraged our outer=-island members feel when 
Honolulu is ‘running the whole show'. Please return your HLA Newsletter 
questionnaires promptly to Mrs. Margaret Holton at the HLA Box 3941." 
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Fall Meetings, 1960. 
November ), Friday, at the Princess Kaiulani Hotel. (See post cards) 
November 5, Saturday, at the Reef Hotel: - 


A PANEL DISCUSSION ON THE LEIGH REPORTS. 





1. (Governor's Office), Leo Pritchard, Administrative Assistant to the 
Governor of Hawaii: "Consolidation of Public Libraries With The D.P.I." 





2. (Schools). Walton M. Gordon, Suverintendent of Public Instruction: 
"Recommendations Pertaining to the Library in the School." 


3. (Trustees). Thurston Twigg-Smith, Library of Hawaii Board Member: 
"The Role of the Library Advisory Board." 


4. (County Librarians}. Thelma K. Hadley, Kauai County Librerian: 
"Professional Growth Under an Integrated Library Service.” 





5. (School Library Directors’. Carolyn Crawford, Director of Librery 
Services, D.P.I.: "Cooperation between School and Publis Libreries." 





6. (State Librarians). Carma Zimmerman, California State Librarian: 
"A State Library Administrator Looks at a New Program." 





7. (Surveyors of Libraries). Robert D. leigh, Denn Emeritus of Columbia 
University Library School: "Recommendations for an Integrated Library Service." 
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November 25, a Dinner Meeting, to hear John S. Richards, former ALA 
President and head of Seattle Public Library, speak on "The Role of Library 
Associations." It will be at Elliott's Chuck Wagon, 6:30 P.M., the Day after 
Thanksgiving - the only date Mr. Richards could give us. No post cards will 
be mailed, so please note it on your calender and call Margaret Holton for 
reservations. 
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